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murmur, is proof of patience and obedience which, in my opinion can scarce be paralleled."1
Further shaming Congress into action, Washington says that "with us ... the officer . . . must break in upon his private fortune for present support, without a prospect of future relief"; while, with the British, company commands "are esteemed so honorable and so valuable that they have sold of late from fifteen to twenty-two hundred pounds sterling and . . . four thousand guineas have been given for a troop of dragoons." 2
Finally came the spring of 1778. The spirits of the men rose with the budding of the trees. Games and sport alternated with drill and policing of the camp. The officers made matches for quoits, running, and jumping. Captain-Lieutenant Marshall was the best athlete in his regiment. He could vault over a pole "laid on the heads of two men as high as himself." A supply from home had reached him at last, it appears, and in it were socks. So sometimes Marshall ran races in his stocking feet. In knitting this foot apparel, his mother had made the heels of white yarn, which showed as he ran. Thus came his soldier nickname of "Silver Heels." 3
As spring advanced, the troops recovered their
1  Washington to  Banister, April 21, 1778; Writings:   Ford, vi, 477-87.   In thus trying  to arouse Congress to a sense of duty, Washington exaggerates the patience of his troops.  They complained bitterly; many officers resigned and privates deserted in large numbers.  (See supra.)
2  Ib.
3  Thayer, 12. For camp sports, see Waldo's poem, Hist. Mag., vii,